


“Go deep enough there is music everywhere.”—Carivie, 
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MR. FREDERIC H. COWEN. 


From a Photograph by Messrs. Wayland & Co., Blackheath and Streatham. 
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MR. FREDERIC H. COWEN. 


With the exception of Sir Arthur Sullivan there 
is, I think, no English composer of the first rank 
so universally popular as Frederic H. Cowen. 

Few men have appealed so successfully to all 
sections of the musical world. There are those 
on the one hand who, however much they may be 
admired and respected by musicians proper, have 
never touched the heart of the people at allare, 
indeed, in great part unknown to them: on the 
other hand, there are those who—incapable, per- 
haps, of anything better—have written simply with 
the idea of pleasing the “lower orders” (of the 
musical community, I mean), and in the hope 
that their effusions may “catch on.” 

Mr. Cowen belongs to neither of these parties. 
He has written neither for the “‘classes” nor the 
““masses” of the musical public, but for both. 
He has shewn us clearly enough by means of his 
operas, cantatas and orchestral productions that he 
is capable of the best and highest kind of work, 
and is fairly entitled to rank with such men as 
Stanford and Mackenzie ; and as a song writer he 
has endeared himself to everybody with any love 
of music inside him at all. Mr. Cowen deserves 
our hearty thanks in these days when so much 
trash is poured out of the press for providing us 
with ballads we need not be ashamed to sing. I 
do not say that all his songs are of equal merit— 
even the greatest men talk commonplaces sometimes 


—but whenever we get hold of anything signed. 


“Cowen” we know it is worth looking at, and 
probably worth studying too. 

When I had a chat with Mr. Cowen a few 
months since, his last opera had not long been 
produced at Milan, and our conversation naturally 





turned on the misfortunes that had attended the 
work. Mr. Cowen told me—what is generally 
known now—that “ Signa,” after revision, is to be 
staged at Covent Garden next season. 

‘Thinking of the libretto of “Signa,” I asked, 
“ Are you fond of ‘Quida?’” . The answer, “ No,” 
disappointed me. “Ido no find ‘Quida’ artistic 
as arule. ‘Signa’ is the only book of hers that 
much interested me ; ‘haz struck me at once.” 

Then we talked of musical life in London, 
and I gathered from Mr. Cowen, who has a fair 
acquaintance with many continental cities, that 
London is well ahead in matters musical. 

“The new concert hall ought to be a help to 
us ?” I suggested. 

“Yes; I am delighted with the ‘Queen’s Hall.’ 
Its acoustical properties, I am told (I have only 
been on the platform conducting), are first-rate, 
and it is so co.nfortably and even luxuriously fur- 
nished that one feels in the humour to enjoy 
things ” 

“What do you think, by the way, of the last 
‘Promenades ?’” 

“They were an undoubted success—artistically ; 
as to the financial results I am not qualified to 
speak. But they were a real advance on former 
seasons, and, in fact, there is no doubt--spite of all 
the whining of pessimists—that we are ‘ moving 
on.’ The goal that ought to be before every true- 
hearted musician is getting visibly nearer, and we 
shall reach it one day.” 





Mr. Cowen’s photo was taken in his own study 
specially for this paper by Messrs. Wayland & Co., 
of Blackheath and Streatham. 


—— F HH HH 


Buononcinr’s last opera, ‘‘ Astyanax,” was pro- 
duced in 1727. after whi-h the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, his constant patroness, gave the composer 
a pension of five hundred a year. A few years 
afterwards, however, he stole a madrigal, the 
invention of a Venetian named Lotti, and the 
theft having been discovered and clearly proved, 
Buononcini left the country in disgrace. 

Mr. ScuHcetcHer, like many other writers, 
attributes “God Save the King” to Dr. John Bull ; 
but Mr. W. Chappell in his ‘“‘ Popular Music of the 
Olden Time,” has shown that Dr. John Bull did 
not compose it in its present form, and that in all 
probability Hen:y Carey did, and that, words and 
music together as we know it in the present day, 
our national anthem dates only from 1740. 





THE date of the quill pen is placed at a.p. 553, 
though many scholars think it of later origin. The 
first metal pen of the present-day type was made 
by Wise about 1803. 

THE name “Toccata” is’ derived from the 
Italian foccare, “to touch.” It is a piece in which 
a certain passage or figure is repeated over and 
over again, either in the strict or free style, and 
designed to shew the performer’s skill. 





THE violin was not in much repute in the 17th, 
and siill less in the 16th century. The lute was a 
classical instrument; the harp was the instrument 
of the troubadours ; but the fiddle was fit only for 
servants, and fiddlers and servants were classed 
together. 
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TOUCH, TONE AND TECHNIQUE. 


Just as the “three F’s” form a watchword for a 
particular school of politicians, or the ‘three R's” 
are of vital importance to the educationist, so the 
“three T’s” comprising the subject of the present 
article contain in themselves the all-in-all' of instru- 
mentalists of the key-board—and, similarly, owe 
their development to the cultivation of separate 
faculties. Development, however, implies a begin- 
ning or commencement. We cannot develop that 
which is not in existence; nor can a thing which 
is in existence be developed unless the conditions 
for doing so favourably are present. ‘Therefore we 
place the indispensable attributes for a great pianist 
in the order of “Touch, Tone, and Technique.” 
If the Touch is right the Tone will be right, and 
the performer’s Technique will be limited only by 
his vital power and possibilities of muscular 
development. : 

Good tone implies good touch; a good touch 
produces good tone. No good performer has a 
bad touch ; nor has any good performer a bad tone. 
Yet to hear some people talk one would think that 
it was possible for a good performer to have a bad 
touch, and for a bad performer to have a good one. 
It is within the bounds of possibility for a good 
performer to produce bad tone temporarily through 
an excess of vigour, or for a performer without 
much technique to produce good tone; but to 
arrive at any practical conclusion we must not con- 
fuse cause and effect, or confound brilliancy of ex- 
ecution with good tone. 

A good touch is dependent principally upon a 
sensitive musical organisation, with a delicate ear 
controlling the nerves and muscles, which by prac- 
tice on a suitable instrument have been trained to 
obey the dictates of the feeling. 

So it is absolutely essential that young beginners 
on the pianoforte should practise on a good instru- 
ment, which will permit them to acquire a singing 
or sustained style of execution and varieties of 
expression. Only too often is the worst piano in 
the house found in the nursery or the schoolroom, 
on the plea that “it will do very well for the 
children to learn on !”—a similar argument to the 
one that any sort of a teacher will do for a start. 
It cannot be too often insisted that in music, as in 
everything else, the “start” is the most important 
step of all ; and the number of “ might-have-beens ” 
in existence through this cheese-paring policy is 
more than we dare estimate. A sensitive and ex- 
pressive touch is only obtained through a cultiva- 
tion of finger-pressure and the /ga/o style; and 
with keys that possess no elastic resistance, and 
dampers that act imperfectly, neither variety of 
tone nor the necessary connecting of notes can be 
acquired. And, again, if there is no tone in the 





piano to begin with, how can one be trained to 
bring it out? 

The connecting or disconnecting of successive 
notes is a very important part of touch. There are 
many degrees of distance of time possible between 
the striking and quitting of any two successive 
notes, and upon the selecting exactly the right 
interval, or of holding one note almost past 
or into the other, will the effect depend. These 
details are so small as to be quite inexpressible 
in notation; they must be left to the per- 
former’s own discretion. Then the shading or 
blending has to be regarded as part of touch, the 
exact relationship of one note to preceding and 
succeeding notes thought of. In slow time hardly 
any two notes in succession should be of the same 
degree of loudness; in quick time hardly“any two 
successive notes, unless they belong to different 
phrases, are of very different power. 

Tone, pure and simple, depends for its excel- 
lence not only on the instrument but also on the 
way in which the pianoforte string is put in vibra- 
tion ; it is quite possible to make the same instru- 
ment sound differently under varying kinds of 
touch. And by this is not meant the difference 
produced in effect by different expression and 
phrasing, but also in the quality of the tone itself. 
Under one performer the tone seems thin, hard 
and wiry ; with another it sounds full, soft and rich. 
What produces this effect? Mainly the degree of 
force and elasticity of the blow. No pianoforte 
string can bear more than a certain degree of force 
and still produce good tone. In cheap or inferior 
pianos this maximum is not very high, and if the 
blow is in the least degree excessive the hard and 
wiry tone is at once apparent. Of course, if the 
sound-board of a pianoforte is badly designed or 
constructed, or if the hammer is faulty, either 
through being too heavy or too light, or if it does 
not strike the string in what has been found by 
experiment to be the best place (a point from a 
seventh to a ninth of its entire length), or is in any 
way badly strung, or if the covering of the hammer 
is not well and suitably made, then no one can 
produce really good tone. 

But given the possibilities in the way of a good 
instrument—though a good player, with a good 
touch, and by a skilful use of the pedals, will some- 
times make even a poor instrument sound well— 
supposing a student.still produces bad tone, how 
is this to be remedied? Principally by the cultiva- 
tion of a soft touch and. the habt of making the 
blow by finger-pressure only, raising the fingers 
moderately, and never permitting the motive power 
to be derived from weight, either of finger, wrist, or 
arm, but from contraction of the muscles of the 
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fingers. A pure and sympathetic touch will be in- 
falliuly obtained if this course is perseveringly fol- 
lowed. 

Great “Technique” is only exceptionally met 
with because it demands not only large physical 
endowments but also the mental capacity for 
“taking infinite pains”—and rarely indeed are 
these com|ined in the same individual. Industry 
alone often breaks down under physical exhaustion ; 
physica! strength and natural facility often disdains 
pers-verance. A great virtuoso must be “a good 
animal.” He must ert, drink and sleep well, and 
be in every sense a living specimen of “a sound 





mind in a sound body.” Many in their over- 
anxiety and ambition forget this, and, neglecting 
the laws of health, never fail to suffer in the long. 
run. Technical exercises only produce technique 
under suitable conditions. Scales, trills, arpeggios. 
and extensions are all useful in their way; but all 
are also useless to produce the highest results if 
relied on witho t regard to aught else. 

In short, “Touch, Tone, and Technique,” all 
are dependent for their excellence up’ n the sensi- 
tiveness and receptivity of the mind, and upon the 
robustness and healthiness of the body. 


————= % EK K K-—— 


~ HOUSEHOLD MUSIC. 


There is undoubtedly a decentralising process 
going on in the world of music: and’on the whole 
this is well. All the best music is not to be heard 
in London: there are as excellent performers in 
the country as in the metropolis: there are plenty 
of good concerts given in country towns: and 
artists of the first rank are appreciated as fully in 
Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, or Scotland, as in 
London. Many London musicians either affcct 
to ignore this, or are ignorant of it, but it is a fact 
nevertheless, and one not to be lamented, in spite 
of all we hear to the contrary. A few years ago 
such was not the case, but the spread of musical 
education has been so rapid, and the standard: of 
taste and criticism has been so greatly elevated, 
that there are now many amateurs who are as good 
musicians as the professionals of the last genera- 
tion; consequently only the wirfwosi of the first, 
rank now draw audiences, excepting under special 
circumstances of local interest. 

Domestic music, too, is so largely cultivated, 
that it forms a powerful factor in destroying the 
attractions of an ordinary concert. People require 
some strong inducement to cause them to lave 
the cosy fireside on a winter’s night, and it is 
hardly likely that a second-rate programme, by 
second-rate artists, will do this when there are 
competent performers within the family circle. It 
is undeniable that to most people it is more 
pleasurable to take part in a performance than to 
listen to it, if they are able to do so. To this fact 
our averaze professional owes his income. Having 
trained the young idea, he must not be surp:ised 
that in time the young idea prefers to perform 
himself to listening to his master. A man cannot 
in this sense, any more than another, “have his 
cake and eat it,” and whether he joins a Choral 
Society, an amateur Orchestral Society, or does 
not aim at doing more than performing in private, 
nine-tenths of the earnest and able students do 





not believe in paying to go to concerts unless of 
the first rank. Instead of railing at and discourag- 
ing amateur efforts and private performances, the 
average professional would find it much more 
beneficial to help them on, for apart from com- 
posing and arranging pieces of the requisite 
character and dimensions, there is scarcely any 
limit to the number of private engagements that 
an able, amiable, and gentlemanly executive artist 
might not receive to supplement the family 
resources. 

Till within recent years, domestic mus‘c was of 
but a poor type, represented by the flimsy piano- 
forte solo and the feeble song. Concerted music 
was rare, because individual musicians only were 
available. Even if two or more performers were 
present in the same circle, they generally played 
the same instruments and learnt solos only. And 
still there is the same tendency prevailing to much 
too great an extent. It is in concerted ‘music we 
repeat that there is the highest degree of pleasure 
to the average performer and to -the cultivated 
listener—to the pertormer because he is relieved 
of painful anxiety and nervousness, and is able to 
enjoy the performance—to the listener because he 
is spared the agony of listening to an indifferent 
solo, and instead is given an ensemble which need 
not be distressing. : 

And this leads me to the first practical sugges- 
tion. Avoid trying anything too ambitious, the 
great fault of amateurs. It is useless to attempt 
things which require more instruments than you 
have got, or which contain passages which some of 
you cannot possibly play. I once heard of a party 
of four who tried to do Beethoven’s Septet without a 
clarinet, bassoon, and horn, with, of course, ridiculous 
results. Yet, had they had the sense to provide 
the pianist with a copy of the Septet arranged for 
that instrument, and letting h’m play from that, 
merely added the instruments they possessed, the 
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effect would have been tolerable. (It must not be 
supposed that I am advocating the use of arrange: 
ments of works of the great masters, excepting in 
preference to mutilated versions of the original.) 

Where there is a pianoforte and harmonium 
tuned together, many delightful effects can be 
produced. Solo and duet arrangements for the 
piano may be supplemented (duplicating suitable 
melodic phrases or sustained chords) on the har- 
monium, playing from a solo copy, and if the 
harmoniumist is master of the expression stop, 
solos for violin, violuncello, etc., can be given with 
charming result. If in addition there be a vocalist, 
not only may we have accompaniments quite 
orchestral in their style, but solos with odd/izatt 
can be given with splendid effect. 

If we have any strings, we can add these to our 
piano and harmonium, and if you are careful in 
your selection of pieces, excellent performances 
may he given. Haydn’s and Mozart’s symphonies, 
overtures, and similar compositions, of which solo 
and duet pianoforte copies, and the separate 
orchestral parts for strings or wind, can be pro- 
cured, furni-h an inexhaustible mine of wealth in 
all styles. The expense, too, will be quite moderate, 
for you need only buy the parts for which you have 
instruments, and if you back it up with the piano 
duet and harmonium, or even the piano alone, you 
will have no ugly breaks, and it is capital training 
for playing in a real orchestra. 

Efforts should be made to include instruments 
of distinct tone colour in the domestic orchestra 
in lieu of the harmonium when possible. The 
wood-wind is not too powerful for indour use, even 
in moderate-sized rooms, and if necessary (when 
the players can be found !), horns may be added as 
well. The great point, however, is t0 give every- 
body something to do which is within their power 
and will interest them. 





_ Should there be few instrumentalists or only 
one in a family, vocal part-music could be cultivated 
to a far greater extent than it is. There are 
hundreds of easy and melodious duets, trios, 
quartets, and part-songs to be had, which, with a 
little practice, could be well sung by the members. 
of a family. I have often heard songs warb!ed by 
several members of the same family in succession, 
but very rarely have I heard even musical families 
attempt part-singing. It is no doubt much more 
difficult to sustain a part in a glee or part-song 
than to get through somehow a song which you 
have been taught to sing parrot-wise, but it is not 
so musician-like, or in the long run, so enjoyable. 
Then there are plenty of vocal duets, trios, ete., 
which have parts for other instruments than the 
piano, and a perfectly charming combination is 
produced by the union of voices with pianoforte, 
strings, and American organ or harmonium. 

In the hands of a master, the harmonium is far 
preferable to the American organ, for it can, by 
means of the “expression” stop, readily produce 
“nuances,” quite impossible on the latter, 
which has, if a smoother, yet also a much more 
passionless tone than the harmonium. The har- 
monium will repay careful study and practice if a 
good instrument is used, and those keyboard 
performers who cannot hope to ever shine as 
* brilliant ” pianists, might do much worse than 
cultivate the harmonium ; they will find it capable 
of many good effects of which, in their ignorance, 
they never dreamt. 

It is a common-place that the future of England 
as a factor of importance in the world rests with 
our schools, It is equally true, though not so 
generally recognised, that the future of England as 
a musical nation depends principally on_ its 
“Household Music.” Reader, remember this ! 


——— 9 HICK ho 


TasrE is largely or principally a matter of educa- 
tion. In Cochin China, for instance, they prefer 
rotten eggs to fresh ones. 


HANDEL, according to Arbuthnot, owed his 
failure in a great measure, the first time, to the 
“ B. ggars’ Opera.” ‘The second time, on the other 
hand, it was the “‘ Nobility’s Opera” that ruined him. 


Tue elephant has, according to Cuvier, 40,000 
muscles in his trunk alone. Man only has 527 in 
his whole body. 





Weser has used for the subject of his “Turandot” 
erture a genuine Chinese tune. 





“'TATTLER,” in the Mew York Star, advises those 
about to select a wife ‘“‘to go to church with the 
fair one and see if she cares more for the preacher 
than the Gospel.” 





THE invention of the grand aria with the da cape 
is generally ascribed to A. Scarlatti, though, accord- 
ing to Arteaga, Ferrari, a composer who flourished 
before Scarlatti, is the real originator of the form. 





“Woman is the most perfect when the most 
womanly.”—G/adstone. 


Tue rhvthm of the Siciliano is used in vocal 
numbers in Handel’s “Susannah” and “Theodora.” 
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MY PUPILS (sy a Master). 


If I were to attempt to relate all my curious 
experiences with pupils I suppose that I should fill 
“The Minim” right bang up for six months ; but, 
as I have only a little space at my disposal for one 
issue, I must refrain from doing more than men- 
tioning a few. 

I quite well remember my earliest paying pupils ! 
as well, indeed, I might, since, though I had had 
plenty of experience in giving lessons, the “oof” 
always went into other pockets then my own, or I 
gave lessons gratuitously to young lady friends, 
and therefore was not much the richer. But my 
first real pupils were not people that I should have 
cared to volunteer to teach. If there are some 
people to whom it is such a pleasure to give a 
lesson that it almost feels like committing a robbery 
to charge for it, there are others who to attempt to 
teach is an ordeal which untold gold could hardly 
make tolerable. My first pupils were of the latter 
kind. ‘They were girls of about 14 or 15, teachers 
in a village school some few miles out; and the 
vicar, thinking it would be to their advantage to 
learn to play, was at the expense of having them 
taught by me. ‘They were nervous and retiring in 
their manners, which I did net object to, being at 
the time a sufficiently modest and callow young 
man myself. But what I did not like was the fact 
that they were not over clean in their hands and 
persons ; they always left traces behind them ap- 
pealing to one or other and perhaps several of the 
senses which were decidedly unpleasant. Then 
they had no ear for music, no sense of time, and no 
time (so they said) for practice, excepting half-an- 
hour each in the middle of the day, when they 
took it in turns to perform on a long-suffering har- 
monium. ‘This had the effect of establishing a 
kind of automatic action of the knee-joints, which 
had a distressing effect when seated at my piano. 
In vain did I try to cure them of this singular up- 
and-down action of the legs and to create instead 
an up-and down action of the fingers. It was all 
in vain ; they continued to stick their fingers out 
horizontally and to depress the keys by a move- 
ment originating somewhere near the shoulder- 
blades. I could not give them up without creating 
dire offence, as well as losing money ; and while I 
Was Cogitating as to how I could decently put an 
end to the torture I endured (torture, I have reason 
to believe, only equalled by the agony of the un- 
happy victims themselves), Providence, as it so 
often does, solved the difficulty by opportunely 
“ preferring” the generous incumbent to a richer 
living, and so causing the lessons to cease before 
my reason was quite unhinged. For you know in 
those days I was very conscientous. I had not 
as yet acquired the art of peacefully slumbering 





when an objectionable pupil arpeared, which since 
I have been at some pains to acquire. Zhen, if 
pupils played wrong notes, I thought it my duty to 
point them out, and, if repeated, to mark them 
with a pencil, and I quite considered that if they 
turned up again I had ample justification for getting 
into a rage and expressing myself violently. Vow 
I content myself with remonstrating gently by re- 
marking that “you must be playing from an ‘up- 
to-date’ edition! there are such a quantity of 
discords!” and placidly sleep the weary hours 
away. And, after all, what is the use of taking a 
lot of trouble to make people play the right notes 
when they would just as soon hear the wrong ones ? 
If there is plenty to satisfy the eye in the way of 
seemingly intricate evolutions on the key-board 
nine parents out of ten are more than satisfied, 
So many people judge music by the eye rather 
than by the ear, just as some ladies judge the value 
of jewellery rather by weight than colour, or as 
they value a piano more for its case than its tone! 

Speaking of the musical ear reminds me of a 
pupil I once had, a clergyman, whose modest 
ambition it was to sing his part in the ordinary 
choral service. He was, however, singularly de- 
ficient.in the musical capacity ; even worse than 
the celebrated monarch who only knew two tunes, 
one being the “ National Anthem” and the other 
wasn’t—for he actually did not know even this ; 
and I distinctly remember his standing up under 
the impression that “God Save the Queen” was 
being sung, when it was really “ Rule Britannia.” 
I thought that the best thing to do was to get him 
for a beginning to do a monotone, and week in, 
week out, for months, with tuning-fork and pitch- 
pipe, I endeavoured to cultivate a sense of pitch, 
relative and absolute. For a long time I had to 
be satisfied with his keeping on anyth ng like the 
same note for a few words only, and it was quite 
out of the question expecting him to take any 
specific one. At last, however, I did manage to 
get him to preserve the pitch on which he first 
started, but I found it even harder than ever to 
take G. He carried a tuning fork in his waistcoat 
pocket and used to startle his rural visitors by 
“tootling” his notes du ing his solitary rambles 
in the country lanes. Having a stentorian voice, 
the effect of 
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in the dead of the night was indeed alarming. 
Well, at last he managed to be able to sound G 
with tolerable certainty and precision, and it was. 
decided that he should make the attempt to mono- 
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tone the service throughout. When the time came, 
I gave him his “G” on the organ and waited 
anxiously for the result. ‘This was it :— 


1st attempt (in a shriek). 
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When the wick-ed man 














2nd attempt (in a grunt). 
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This unlucky shot at the two extremes of his 
powerful voice, with pronounced “cracks” both 
times, proved too much for the gravity of the choir 
and congregation, and the laughter provoked will 
long be remembered by all then present. My 
friend’s musical studies were never resumed. 

I have often found that good sight-readers have 
very bad memories, and also often that thuse with 
bad voices are often good sight-singers. ‘The con- 
verse, too, is often the case; those that have good 
memories being bad sight-readers, and those with 
good vuices often cannot sing at first sight at all. 
It can readily be seen how this arises: the one 
with the good memory has been continually using 
it because it is easier to repeat what has already 
been acquired than to assimilate fresh facts, while 
the good sight-readcr prefers to run through a lot 
of different pieces to learning less by heart. But 
why should one hase an ability in one direction in 
the first intance, and another in another? Princi- 
pally through inherited impulses, modified by early 
training. One who has inherited a love for figures 
and the mathematical instinct will be a good time- 


_ist and, perhaps, also fave a good touch, emotion 


and feeling ; though, more commonly, the arithme- 
tical and mathematical souls haven’t many ideas 
beyond those pu cly mechanical. On the other 
hand, the highly strung and thoroughly emotional 
individual, who could not play a march without 
wanting to “rubato” it, is as unsatisfactory a pupil 
as the mechanical one; and it is difficult to say 
which I find the most onerous task—to make the 
machines express music or to make the musical 
instinct accurate in detail. 

An ideal pupil will attich equal importance to 
memory and sight-reading power, to expression 
and accuracy. It is very :are that this, however, is 
the case, and I may distinctly say that the reason 


—— HHHMHK 


Louis XIV was a great actor; and even his 
mother, Anne of Austria, a; peared on the stage at 
the Court of Madrid, to the astonishment and in- 





why it is so seldom found is the fault of the early 
teachers in at least nine cases out of ten. No one 
is a real musician who is a mere machine, any 
more than any one is a musician who cannot, if 
need be, be also a machine. 

One of the cleverest pupils naturally that I ever 
had was a young Englishman, educated in Ger- 
many. He could sing Schumann and Schubert 
with rare feeling and dramatic power; he could 
extemporise beautifully on the piano in all sorts of 
styles, and played about two piano solos excellently 
from memory. Kut he could not read a simple 
hymn tune or accompaniment at sight when he 
came to me, and learning a new piece was like 
teaching a parrot to learn the Catechism. But, by 
abjuring merely vapouring about on the piano 
(‘“ humbugging ” he used to call i) and by per- 
severance in associating signs with sounds and 
localities, he was enabled eventually to so rapidly 
improve in the line of “general utility” that he 
is now in great request as singer, pianoforte soloist 
and accompanist in the upper ranks of society. (I 
wonder if he will read these lines and recognise 
his own picture !) 

‘The extraordinary predilection that some persons 
have for taking up some branch of music for which 
they are only partially fitted, when perhaps they 
are really gifted in some other directions which 


they don’t seem to cave to ertivate, hes been 
already, I see, commented uncn by ca observant 
writer in “‘Phe Minna.” A peculiar case came 


under my own notice. “I had a_ pupil, a young 
man of twenty, a most amiable and charming 
fellow, who was bent on learning the piano. When 
he came to me he had been learning for twelve 
years, and had had previously ten masters and 
governesses. He could not, however, play five 
straight notes, and learning a piece was practically 
an impossibility. Still, he persevered with bis 
lessons and assured me that he practised re igiously 
every day. Yet, there was no improvement, and I 
at length felt compelled to tell him that 1 feared 
he would never be able to succeed as a pianist, 
advising him at the same time to commence the 
study of some other branch of music. I asked 
him if he could sing; he said “he thought he 
could a little, but he would far rather play well 
than sing, as it was much cleverer.” I tried 
his voice, and was de'ighted to find that it was a 
beautiful light tenor; and in a very little time he 
was singing bal ads and drawing-room songs in the 
most charming way imaginable. He now bids fair 
to succeed even in the larger domain of the 
concert-room, 





dignation of the Spaniards, who said that she was 
lost for them, and that it was not as Infanta of 
Spain, but as Queen of France, that she perfurmed. 
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Our next issue will contain a Portrait and Biography of Mr. George Riseley, Organist of Bristol 
Cathedral ; a New and Copyright Song of a popular type, and Articles on ‘The Art of Programme- 
making,” “The Use of Learning Theory,” “Fancies and Facts for Amateur Fiddlers” (No. 2), 
“Holiday Musical Notes,” “A Popular Idol” and “My Masters,” by a Pupil; (held over from the 
present number), etc., etc. 
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HE early appearance of Easter this year (occurring as it does on “Lady Day”) will have led 
those of us who don’t go to concerts in Lent to patronise the Lenten musical services now 

so general at Cates when, i1 other years, they might be beholding a “Christmas” pantomime. For 
this, inasmuch as the cau'c of music is concerned, we rejoice. Pantomime music, like theatrical 
music on the whole, is, generally speaking, very poor stuff; too often the alternative, Church 
music, is equally unsatisfactory. Pantomime music is frequently bad music well done; Church music 
is often good music badly done. What is responsible for this unsatisfactory condition of these 
two extremes? Public opinion—which will not tolerate good music in a theatre, yet countenances 
a poor performance in church. It may be true that each of these two musical poles has its own 
followers, but, if one had better music, and the other a better performance, surely the condition, 
both financial and otherwise, of each might benefit; the music hall learning something from the 


Church, and the Church not being above taking a hint from the music hall. 


—— % HK HK —— 


Bontempi, in his Hisforta Musica, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the school of singing directed by 
Mazzocchi at Rome in 1620 :—“ At the schools of 
Rome the pupis were obliged to give up one hour 
every day to the singing of difficult passages till 
they were well acqua nted with them; another to 
the practice of the shake; another to feats of agility ; 
another to the study of letters; another to vocal 
exercises, under the direction of a master, and 
before a looking-glass, so that they might be certain 
they were making no disazreeable movement of the 





muscles of the face, of the forehead, of the eyes, or 
of the mouth. So much for the occupation of the 
morning. In the afternoon half-an-hour wis devoted 
to the theory of singing; another half-hour to 
counterpoint ; an hour to hearing the rules of com- 
position and putting them in practice on their tab- 
lets; another to the study of letters; and the rest 
ot the day to practising the harpsichord, to the 
composition of some p-alm, motet, canzonetta, or 
any other piece, according to the scholar’s own 
idea.” 
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Facsimile of a Letter received from the late Charles Gounod, 


ft Chew « I Juur [pr 





brn Any Pano fa ote 
J~ fmf fre nf ole a het 


Chilm wri. Lefrn pure Wry, 


Ju vey oH relfer ie! hte ho ME 
A eng [tern yur Veg 
Vuh, tr'vty ty tf [itor , 


Gants sunny th tS de wir 


poutine yn V uy Om emvige, 


Le Je me Youn fa iho) 
jer Cows ; lf gue t hate 
ge Ira Vw te tre pommel lh 


H ° 
Alenia Re daricee 


Grier a no pre 
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ref Ans We us) Ss ths Mente 


ay ae 


Photographed from the original by Messrs. Wayland & Co., Blackheath and Streatham. 





CHARLES GOUNOD. 


So much has been said and written of Gounod 
during the last few months that I feel silence on 
my part would be kinder than speech. Neve the- 
less, the letter we reproduce above needs a 


supplement of some kind, and, whether it is ever 
read or not, something—so says the Editor—must 
be written. I will try. so far as possible, to get 
out of the biographical “rut ;” indeed, this is not 
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a biography in any sense—it is simply a talk about 
a few of the characteristics of the great master. 

I never saw Gounod, but, somehow, I felt fonder 
of the man than ot his music. There was a charm 
about his personality that made his music still 
more cha'ming. In him the man and the musician 
were not distinct (as is so often the case); there 
was not the discord there so often is between the 
life and the life-work ; it is not a disappointment 
to turn from the writings to the writer. Gounod 
would have been a popular man if he had never 
written a note of music—such, at least, is my 
belief, and I have made a study of his life. 

I suppose every truly great man is truly humble. 
It is only those who are nothing and who pro- 
fess to be something who are filled with pride 
or, worse still, conceit. Fame came to Gounod as 
it comes to few men during their lite:ime, but it 
left him as pure and simple as in the days of his 
youth. I always thought him the greatest of living 
musicians, but he was the bumblest of them all— 
as sincere and unaffected as a child. He was a 
child in all but years. ‘Time, that had made his 
hair like snow and drawn deep furrows across his 
brow, left-his heart young and fresh as ever. He 
never grew old; he only came nearer and nearer 
to that perpetual youth which is now his. 

You know the story he told of himself—how 
when he was very young he used to say “I;” as 
he grew older it was “I and Mozart;” then 
“Mozart and I.” Now,” he said, “I say 
*Mozcart.’” That is characteristic of Gounod. 

It is easy to guess that the ruling motive power 
of Gounod’s life, and of his music too, was love. 
“Love!” he exclaimed one day, “I am full of it, 
and that is why I have crammed so much of it 
into my operas.” He constituted hims If the 
musical aposile of love, and let those who dare say 
that he thus deeraded ait or chcse & secondary 
theme as his leading one. The Love of God is the 





greatest power in the world, and human love, 4 fb 
when it is pure, sincere and unselfi h, is a part 
of it, and the highest, grandest, gr.atest thing: on 
earth. 

One word as to Gounod’s religion. He was a 
Christian, and, strange though it may seem to 
some, also a devout Roman Catholic. Neverthe- 
less, his Romanism was often unusual and fanciful, 
and with those deeper errors (as we judge them to 
be) which have crept into the Romish Church he 
would have nothing to do. ‘If a good Roman 
Catholic were to dissect me,” he once said, in his 
quaint way, “he would be much surprised at what 
he would find inside.” With him the letter meant 
nothing, the spirit everything. He possessed sin- 
cere religious convictions and a strong unwavering 
faith in God, unshaken by the scepticism so rife in 
France. He knew bitterness, deceptions, sorrow, 
but never doubt. He was certain of what he 
knew, and wisely did not care about what he did 
not and could not know, because he felt sure of 
knowing it some day. ‘The day will come,” he 
himself said, * when I shall behold the Spring of 
all love, of all devotion, of all apostleship ; when I 
shall be clothed in the garments of the beautiful, 
the true and the good; when I shall share in the 
last and universal communion.” lias not that day 
come to him already ? 

A person who had not his own sure faith 
once expressed to Gounod his vague uneasiness 
of the unknown, the dread of “beyond life” 
which is the torment of vacillating souls. He 
answered, with a smile, “ But do not be so dis- 
turbed, we shall soon know it all. It is true I can 
easily preach patience, because I am far nearer the 
hour than you are; but it will come, never fear. 
All will be explained ; tight will dawn on all things, 
and you will find that the unknown is not so 
appalling.” Has he not proved his own words 
now? 





———— EM HH — 


TASTE IN MUSIC. 


“ De gustibus non est disputandem.” 


Is everything then so much a matter of individual 
taste? Is there no such thing as a standard where- 
by we can gauge what one could definitely call 
“¢aste?” It seems difficult; nay, impossible. One 
has only to canvass the opinions of, sav, half a- 
dozen who have attended any concert to find as 
many diverse opinions. Now, how is this arrived 
at? Surely most of us start life with the exhorta- 
tation, ‘‘ He that hath ears to hear let him hear ;” 
but we don’t hear a/ke, we don’t see alike; in 
short, we haven’t any one taste in common. I 
don’t mean by this that so many million people, so 





many million tastes. No! we break up into 
“cliques,” and this is brought about by tempera- 
ment, education and force uf circumstances. Why 
do some prefer niggcr minstrels, some music-hall 
performances, some ballad « oncerts, some choral 
works, some orchestral works, some classical cham- 
ber music, and all with an ind fference, and possibly 
a dislike, for anything away from their own par- 
ticular “taste?” Now, I make the astounding 
assertion that everybody likes noise; yes, but it 
must be the particular noise they like. | he child 
prefers hammering at his drum or making ghastly 
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noises on his whistle or trumpet ; the youth pre- 
fers his cornet or banjo ; the man joins his choral 
or orchestral society, or practises his violin, ’cel.o, 
or pianoforte much alone, and frequently with 
others in quartet parties. All is a matter of 
development ; and that one should like this or 
that form of art is altogether a matter of tempera- 
ment and education. 

But is there no way of arriving at a certain stand- 
ard of “taste”? Surely—by following the lead 
of those .whom experts acknowledge as_ their 
masters. There are many in music; but Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
and, in (almost) our own day, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Brahms and Dvérak, tower above all 
others. And we cannot possibly do wrong in 
accepting their verdict as to what is really beautiful 
and true in music. But experience proves that 
the majority of people cannot appreciate the works 
of these masters; the cause is not far to seek. 
When /unch makes the accomplished young lady 
“sit upon” the (no doubt perfectly genuine and 
truthful) young man who says he “cannot stand 
Mozart” with the query, “ Now, is that from a 
defective ear, or from want of musical education ?” 
she covers the whole ground. Inability to appre- 
ciate a relly fine thing in any art argues either a 
natural inability or an inability from want of 
education. Look at an audience at any of the best 
concerts at St. James’s Hall, and you will not be 
long in discovering by the wandering looks, the 
yawns, etc., etc. (some go to sleep), that they have 
made a mistake, and that they should have gone 
to the hall below, where they would have been 
quite interested with the vey excellent nigger 
minstrels ; but put a really culiivated musician in 
the hall below and the effect would be not quite 
the same ; he wouldn’t go to sleep, as the noise is 
often “enough to wake the seven sleepers ;” but 
he would be bored to extinction, and from his 
point of view would have worse than wasted so 
many hours and minutes of his life. 

I cannot do better than quote Sir Joseph Barnby 
at the London Institution: “I shall not condemn 
the good-natured ignoramus who asserts his dislike 
of classical music, and wants ‘something with a 
swing and a go’ in it that he can rem mber. He 
is doubtless describing accurately the state of his 
perceptions, and indicating the point he has 
reached in his appreciation of the fine arts. What 
I regret is that he should feel so far satisfied with 
his state of ignorance as to boast of it without 
some feeling of shame.” Then at once you say, 
“Oh! of course we are not a musical nation.” 
Well, perhaps we are not, but we have not yet 
had the chance ; our time is yet to come, and that 
n the near future. The cultivation of music in 
England now is unparalleled in any country. We 





have the best professors gathered together (from 
all countries) at both our great institutions, We are 
therefore warranted in supposing that we are 
equipped very completely from an educational 
point of view. What we want is reverence for art. 
Let us learn to go to it ina receptive mood ; divest 
ourselves of all business, society and frivolous 
thoughts. Let us have an open mind for the 
artistic fare set before us, and, above all, perfece 
silence. How distressing for performers is the sight 
of even two persons who carry on a conversation ; 
one need not hear them, to see them is quite 
enough to damp the efforts of the best artists. 


He that hath a pleasant face, 
And wi 1 join in catch or glee ; 
He shall have a welcome place, 
’Mid this goodly company. 
If he cannot sing or play, 
Why, then, pity of his heart ! 
No' withstanding, let him stay ; 
Hie can do the /stener’s part. 


If he cannot pay or sing, 
And he only comes to talk, 
Then that’s quite another thing-— 
He may take his hat, and walk. 


Would that this obtained at all concerts, or 
rather that all having this infirmity weuld carefully 
stay away; they are not to be d.amed for want of 
“taste.” They can’s he/p it. 

Another great hindrance to a proper apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful and true in music is “ hero 
worship.” ‘The work is as nothing—the artist 
everything. Who does not remember the time 
when every one flocked to hear Patti? (By-the- 
bye, the expression was, usually, “I went to see 
Patti!”) As to any mention of the work, the 
composer, or those who assisted with her, there 
was none. On the continent this is not so, Go to 
any little German town, and you can witness a 
good all-round performance ; no stars, all on an 
excellent level, but 20 stars—they go to hear works. 

Do my views seem those cf a pessimist? Per- 
haps they do, but in reality this is not so. JI have 
the greatest hopes for our musical future. ‘The 
night is departing,” the night of crass ignorance, 
the night of feeble trash, of royalty ballads, of 
music written merely for display. Our audiences 
are awaking to the fact that there is ano:her, a far- 
reaching and better horizon ; and a few more years 
will doom much that is now welcomed; the 
‘survival of the fittest ” is fast working its glorious 
cure. “ The night ¢s departing, the day ¢s approach- 
ing, therefore let us cast off the works of darkness, 
and let us gird on the armour of light.”* 


ALFRED BURNETT. 





* ** Hymn of Praise,’’ Mendelssohn. 
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DRAWING-ROOM MUSICAL CHARADE IN 3 SCENES ON WORD 
COUNTER-POINT. 7 
(The Songs, &c., suggested for introduction are not obligatory ; any may be omitted, or others preferred may be substituted), 


Scene [—(COuNTER). 
Scene, A SHOP. 


Mr. SuipsLop, Shop Walker.-—Dear, dear, dear, 
dear, where are all our customers to-day? I feel 
like a remnant left all alune on the shelf. If I 
stand here much longer duing nothing I shall 
become covered with dust, and shall have to be 
sold with the fixtures and fittings, or else be given 
away with a Christmas hamper, like the things 
some generous dealers present to their customers 
with a pound of tea. Ah! a happy thought! We 
must have a fire and then sell otf. (Ge/s a 627, 
stands on counter, and makes a great fuss in putting 
it up.) There! I think that will bring -them. 
(Reads.) “FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! Goods must 
be disposed of even if given away!!!” (Cad/s) Jack 
Jack ! 

(JACK affears).—Go, my boy, and put up a bill 
like this outside. (Zx/t Jack). 

(Shop Girls run in and see him). 

MaubDE, first lady.—Ihere’s Mr. Slipslop stand- 
ing on the counter. Oh, Mr. Slipslop, we are 
ashamed of you! Are’n’t we girls ? 

(A/together).—Yes, we are. 

SuipsLop (stern/y).—Young ladies, you forget 
yourselves. Go and attend to your duties at once, 
or I shall report you. 

ETHEL, second lady (pretending to cry).—How 
unkind! _ Here we find Mr. Slipslop breaking the 
rules of the establishment, and beeause we remind 
him of it he threatens us in this heartless manner. 
But men were ever cruel and unfeeling. They 
will let the sweetest flower die for want of water, 
they are not affected at the sight, of a mouse, and 
they wound our most susceptible feclings without 
a thought or care for the pain they inflict. Still, I 
did hope for something better from Mr. Slipslop. 

S.ipsLop.—Young lady, you do me an injustice. 
I am not entirely devoid of heart or feeling, which 
you will qucckly find if you put me to the test. 
But come now, all of you, and help me down. 

Maup&.—Wait a moment, Mr. Slipslop, I think 
you ought to prove your good intentions right 
away. What say, girls? I vote Mr. Slipslop sings 
us a song, as a forfeit for his conduct. 

(Altogether).—Yes. A-song! A song! 

S.ipsLop.—Have you no mercy ? 

MAUDE (¢ragical/y).—No, stranger—none. 

Suipstop.— hen I will sing “ Yes! let me like 
a soldier fall!” (Szngs.) 

(Enter )ack).—If you please, sir, I have put up 
the bill outside, and the greengrocer’s boy has 





been throwing mud at it, and then because I told 
him he was a disgrace to the British constitution, 
wanted to fight me. And if you please, sir, there’s 
a customer just coming in. 

SLipsLop.—Now, ladies, to business, and see 
what you can sell to-day. (Lady enters ) 

SiipsLop (goes to her and speaks guick/y),—What 
can we do for you to-day, Miss. We have house 
furniture of every description. You can have what 
you like, pay when you like. We are selling off 
to-day, and must d spose of our entire stock. Here 
(waving his hand around) is an exceedingly nice 
drawing-room suite. I would buy it myself, only I 
have not got the money just now. (Lady says 
something, and he pretends to listen.) Send it home 
for you? Most certainly, we should not think of 
allowing you to carry it. No? You do not 
want any furniture. Well, we have some nice 
dress material. Here’s the newest shade, will be 
quite the rage shortly. ‘This is only a remnant, so 
we can do it very cheap. 

Lapy. —Excuse me, but I have not come to buy 
anything. I want to know if Miss Maude May- 
flower is here, as I wish to see her. 

Maun (from behind counter).—Why, 1 declare 
it’s my old friend, Clara. Come this way, dear, 
will you. (CLARA goes up to counter and salutes her 
Jriend.) Whoever would have thought of seeing 
you here! How well you are looking, and what a 
beautiful hat you have on! Where did you buy 
it? 

Ciara.—I did not buy it. Algernon brought it 
to me from Paris as a present. 

MavubDE.—What! Algernon De Vere, whom I 
knew so long ago ? 

CLarA.—The very same, my dear. 

Mauve.—And did he give you that lovely 
brooch as well ? 

C1.aRa.-—Yes, dear. 

Maupg.—Oh ! pray let me have a look at it. 
(Business, during whith Ciara unpins brooch. 
MAuUDE examines and admires it,,and forgetfully 
puts it on the counter.) 

Jack (Aurried y).—If you please, sir, here’s a 
real customer coming this time. (Zxfer Lady.) 

SLiPsLop.—Step this way, if you please. Miss 
Ethel, kindly attend to this lady. 

E1HeEL.—What can I do for you? 

Lapy.—Well, I want to look at ‘some dress 
material, and just show me the latest shades in 
ribbons, and let me have one or two patterns of 
chintz. But all I want to buy at present is a paper 
of pins. 
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(ETHEL durries about to get and show the articles, 
and in the confusion the brook is swept to the fivor). 

ETHEL.—Here are the pins. Would you like us 
to send them home for you by a special messenger ? 
We don’t mind a little trouble when we get a good 
order like this. 

Lavy (taking up pins and retreating).—You are 
a very insolent young woman, and I have a good 
mind to inform your master ot your conduct, As 
it is, I shall not come near the p'ace again, and 
will let my friends know what to expect if they 
should come. (Zxit.) 

Maupr, to CLara.—And so, dear, you have 
been h -ving a really happy time! 

Ciara.—Yes, dear ; my long day-dream has been 
more than realised in real life, and if I were a bird I 
should be singing with gladness the whole day long. 

Maupe. —Then, dear. fancy yourself a bird now, 
say a bird of paradise, that has the power of sing- 
ing, and give us a song. 


Ciara.—Well, since you wish it, I will. (Sings 


“1 Dr.amed a Drvam.”) 

Mavuve.—Thank you, dear; that is very nice. 

SuipsLop.—Charming ! 

Jack (aside).—Why, I could fall in love with a 
girl like that myself. 

CLara.—Now, dear, I must say good-bye. 
Where is my brooch ? 

MaubDE.—Have you not got it? I put it on the 
counter. 

Ciara.—I certainly have not got it. I hope it is 
not lost, for I prize it highly. (Ad/ join in a search). 

Maupe.— It is not here. 

S.ips_op.—I cannot see anything of it here. 

Jack (aside).—If I could only see it I would be 
on it like a thousand of bricks. 

Ciara (augry).—Well, Maude, I must say I 
think it very careless of you. If it had been your 
own you would have looked after it better. 

MAuDE (aagry and tearful).—I am sure I was 
as careful as I could be. I put it on the counter 
right before you. Most people would have had 
more regard for their property than to let it dis- 
appear before their very eyes. 

Ciara (amost erving).—You are the unkindest 
girl I ever knew. The idea! After losing a brooch 
I prize more than anything else to treat me in this 
manner. I call it cruel. 

Erue..—I hope that splendid customer for the 
pins did not manage to take the brooch away with 
her as well. 

Cxiara.—It is quite possible. She seemed to me 
a very bold,-cunning person, and a woman who 
can talk in the way she did would be capable of 
anything. I now feel quite sure that she must 
have taken it, and so I shall wait no longer. And, 
as for you, Miss Mayflower, I shall never speak to 
you again. 





Jack (coming up slily), to S.pstorp.—If you 
please, sir. is this what you are looking for? I 
have just found it under the counter. 

StipsLorp.—The very thing, my boy. (7akes 
brooch). Miss Maude—-behuld the brooch, and, 

As sunshine quickly follows rain, 
Oh, let me see thee smile again ! 

Maupk (takes brooch).—Oh, I am so glad; Clara, 
dear (giving brooch), forgive my carelessness, for 
which I am very sorry ; and if you will take my 
advice, do not let anyone but yourself have charge 
of your bro ch again. 

CuiarRA.—I freely forgive you, dear; and will, in 
future, act upon your advice. But where is Jack, 
that I may thank him for finding it? Jack found 
it, did he not ? 

‘ S.ipsLop. —Yes, Jack’s the lad. Come here, my 
oy. 

Criara.—Thank you very much, Jack, for finding 
my brooch. Here’s half-a-crown for you; and if 
you are always as good and sharp as you have been 
to-night, you wil get on in the world. 

S.ipsLop.—Come, ladies, you made me sing you 
a song as a forfeit ; I now volunteer to sing another 
song in honour of Jack. (S/ags “We all love 
Jack,” and all join tn the refrain). 


(Curtain). 





Scene I7—(POINT). 
Scene: DRAwING-Room (Mari, servant, dusting). 


Maria.—There (aying down brush), I think that 
will do this time. I never dusted so much in my 
life before. I hope they will make the best of it, 
for I shall not do it like this as a usual thing, I 
give my word. Still, as master is having such a very 
special party this even:ng, I don’t mind taking a 
little extra trouble just for once. But master having 
a party is no reason why I should have all the 
work while others have all the play. (Be// rings, but 
Maria does not hear). Now here is a good chance 
of having a look at myself in the glass before 
master comes in. (Studies herself). Robert says I 
am better looking than the Princess of Wa'es; my 
eyes are brighter than hers, and my mouth is much 
nicer, not being so hauzhty-like. 

(Enter Mr. and Mrs. YOUNGHUSBAND. Bell 
rings again). 

Mrs. Y.—Maria, Maria, you lazy girl; are you 
deaf, or what is the matter with you? Go and 
answer the bell at once. 

Maria.—I am going as quick as ever I can, 
mum. (£xi?). 

Mr. Y.—Our friends are very late in arriving. I 
am glad some one has come. Who is it? 

Mrs. Y. (disteninyg).—It is Fanny Leonard. -I 
called on her yesterday and told her to make a 
point of coming. (Zater Fanny. Greetings). 
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Mrs. Y¥Y.—I am glad you have come, dear. 
Every one seems late to-night. It is now 9 o'clock, 
and out of 25 invitations only you have arrived. 
How is Mr. Leonard? 

Fanny.—l am sorry to say he has a. touch 
of gout in his feet, and this has made him touchy 
in his temper, out of humour with himself, incon- 
siderate with me and disagreeable with everybody. 
He said he could not understand my wanting so 
much to come here to-night, 

Mr. Y.—Does he want you to be for ever 
chained up in-doors, or kept in a glass case like a 
curiosity to be exhibited on special occasions only ? 

Fanny.—No, that is not quite the point. I 
think he would have liked me to have stayed at 
home and have played and sang to him. But he 
was very good, and when I told him what a 
pleasant party you expected to have he did not 
raise any further objections. (Silence for a few 
seconds.) 

Mrs. Y.—-You might oblige us with a song now, 
Fanny. 

Fanny.—I will do my best. (Siags “Daddy.”) 

Mr. Y.—Wherever have all the folks got to? 
Any one would think there’s a terrible plague in the 
house, and that they are afraid of catching it. 
Why, even Bob Bouncer has not turned up, and he 
never misses anything in the way of a feast if 
he can help it. 

Mrs. Y.—And Mrs. Makebelieve, too. I never 
knew her forego an opportunity of talking to her 
friends about her neighbours in order to point out 
their failings and mind their business for them. 

FANNy.—She’s very superstitious. Perhaps she 
has had a dream warning her not to come. She 
takes all kinds of things for portents, and if she 
saw a ring round the moon, or trod on the cat’s 
tail, or spilt the salt, she would not dare venture out. 

Mr. Y. (rising and walking up and down).—I 
don’t mind Colonel Plummer not*having come, 
but where’s Bellamy and Hayward? I always 
thought I could depend on them. 

Mrs. Y.—-I am not surprised at their not com- 
ing, men are never to be depended on. As for 
that odious Colonel Plummer, I cannot bear the 
sight of hm! But where is Miss Crusher and 
Miss Crummles? I suppose they are jealous of 
me, and that’s why they won’t come. They were 
always glad to visit me before I was married. 

Mr. Y.—It seems to me, Mrs. Younghusband, 
that women are to be no more depended on than 
men, and let me say that I think i« is bad taste on 
your part to complain against my friends, especially 
if you consider the conduct of your own. 

Mrs. ‘Y.—Mr. Younghusband, I should like to 
point out to you that you are using language I do 
not like, and which I never expected from you. 
And as regards my friends, you would not dare say 





anything against them if they were here to defend 
themselves. 

Mr. Y.—It seems to me it would take a great 
deal to bring them here—I should say a fifty-horse 
power would not do it. 

Fanny.—Let us forget all about them, and enjoy 
ourselves as best we can, : 

Mr, Y.--If any of them come here now, I shall 
certainly tell them what I think of such conduct, 
and they can think what they like about it after- 
wards. 

Mrs. Y.—Then let me tell you, Mr. Young- 
husband, that if any of your friends come in now, 
I shall leave the room, and you can look after them 
yourself. 

Mr. Y.—You can do as you think proper about 
that, Mrs. Younghusband; I could always look 
after both myself and my friends before I was 
married, and I daresay I can do the same 
again. 

Mrs. Y. (indignantly).—Perhaps you mean to 
say you wish you had never married ? 

Mr. Y.—The point of the remark lies in the 
way you apply it, madam. I did not say as you 
suggest, but you can put it so if it pleases you. 

Mrs. Y. (cryiny).—You cruel man, I wish I had 
never seen you! (Fanny comforts her.) 

Mr. Y. (wildly—walking up and down).— 
Haven't I a single friend in the wide, wide world ? 
What’s the odds? It’s a strange story, my Lady 
Disdain. But the day will come. Far from the 
madding crowd, I’ll stray down by the river side. 
False hearted one—farewell. (Goes to the door). 

Mrs. Y. (jumping up).—George, George, do not 
leave me like this. 

Mr. Y. ( pausing).—What would you have me 
do? (A knock at the door.) Whois this? Come 
in! (£xnter Maria, hands behind her back, looking 
very sheepish). Well, Maria, and what is it? 

Maria.—Please, sir ( producing a packet of letters), 
I have just found these in the drawer of the dresser. 
I am very sorry, sir, indeed I am (“/ting apron te 
her eyes), but when missis gave them to me to post, 
I put them there for safety like. But Robert 
dropped in unexpectedly with his jokes and his 
fun, and I forgot all about them. 

Mrs. Y. (¢aking letters).—Why, these are all the 
invitations I wrote out! Oh, you wicked girl! 
You little know what you have done! How could 
you be so thoughtless, careless, and foolish ? 

Mr. Y. (40 Mrs. Y., aside).—That is not the 
point, dear; it is how very foolish we have been. 
We know now how it is our friends have not come. 
Will you ever forgive me? ‘ 

Mrs. Y.—Will you ever forgive me, dear ? 

Maria.—I’m very, very sorry; and if you will 
forgive me this time I promise it shall never 
happen again, 
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Mr. ¥.—Yes, Maria, we will forgive you this 
time ; but let me point out to you that Robert’s 
jokes, however good they may be, must not drive 
your duties out of your head, or we shall have to 
get a new servant and you another situation, (Sings 
“The Song that reached my Heart.” 

(Curtain). 





Scene I77—(THE WHOLE Worp). 


Scene: SITTING-RoOM, with music lying about in 
confusion. 


PROFESSOR SINGWELL (alone; sings to himself).— 
I’ve been teaching now for fourteen years, 
And it seems just a bit too long ; 
I find, no matter how I strain my voice, 
I can’t sing a good old song ; 
I find, no matter how I strain my voice, 
I can’t sing a good old song. 

(Hurries about putting chairs in order.) Tf 1 
can't sing myself, tho’, I can teach others, and 
there’s more in that than in singing yourself, if 
people would only believe it and pay for it accord- 
ingly. Ah! things are not as they used to be, or 
I should not be here with only three lady pupils 
to teach ; by-the-way, they will be here in a mo- 
ment (fausing). 1 can’t live on three pupils, that’s 
certain ; but what am I to do? As a last resource I 
have made up my mind to put a notice in the 
window. Here it is (picks up card from table and 
vreads).— 

‘“* Music lessons on moderate terms. The piano 
taught in 12 lessons: Singing at sight. Lessons 
on counterpoint and harmony. For terms apply 
to Professor Singwell.” 

There, up that goe$ in the window (puts it up), 
and we shall soon see the result. That was a 
happy idea I had when laying in bed this morning 
in order to do without breakfast. (Knock at door, 
enter three pupils). Good-day, ladies, I hope you 
are all weli, and quite prepared to proceed to the 
more difficult parts of our study, such as harmony 
and counterpoint, of which I spoke to you last 
week. 

First Lapy.—If you please, Mr. Singwell, ma 
says could you not teach me to sing something 
pretty, like “I would I were a bird,” or “ Daddy 
wouldn’t buy me a bow wow;” anything you please, 
so long as it is really good music. 

Pror. S.—Be assured, young lady, and tell your 
ma from me (with a reminder that your last quarter’s 
fee is not yet paid), that I shall give as much care 
to the cultivation of your voice as tho’ it were my 
own. But patience, patience, art zs long, you know. 

SeconpD Lapy.—Yes, Mr. Singwell, and ma says, 
cannot you reduce your charge a little? She thinks 
five guineas a month rather high, considering that 
I only get one hour’s instruction each week. 





Pror. S.—I am surprised at your ma, Miss 
Flimsy, saying such a thing. Tell her that you are 
about to commence the study of the more difficult 
branches of music, and that I am sure she will yet 
be proud of you. 

TuHirp L.—And my ma says, cannot you teach 
me to play something nice on the piano? I have 
been on the five-finger exercise for over six months, 
and our next door neighbours say they must leave 
if I do not at once play something different. 

Pror. S.— My dear young lady—(/oud knocking). 
Ah! pray excuse me a moment, just run over the 
the major scale in a minor tone as I taught you 
last week. I shall be back ina moment. (Zx/?). 

First L.—I tell you what it is, girls, I shall not 
stay here much longer; I don’t believe we are 
really learning anything. 

SEcoND L.—My ma says Prof. Singwell teaches 
me a lot of nonsense. And the idea of his talking 
to us about harmony and counterpoint before we 
know the difference between C sharp and C natural, 
I think he’s a perfect flat. 

Tuirp L.—Suppose we have a little music on 
our own account while he is away ? 

First L.—As you proposed, you had better 
commence. 

TuirD L.—Very well! We will sing—(7Zrio, 
“Three Little Maids from School.” 

ProF. S. (entering with young gentleman).—What 
is your name, sir ? 

GENTLEMAN.—My name is William Softchump, — 
but the boys call me Half-Baked. 

Pror. $.—Well, Mr. Sofichump, allow me to 
introduce you to these young ladies, with whom 
you will pursue your musical studies. (/ntroduces 
him and hands him a chair.) And what branch of 
music, pray, do you wish to cultivate, Mr. Soft- 
chump ? 

SortcHumP.—I want to sing, don’t-cher-know, 
My dad says I ought to learn so as to please people. 
I don’t care anything about it myself, but if it 
pleases people to hear me sing, why, I suppose I 
ought to learn, and, seeing your notice up, I just 
dropped in. 

Pror. §.—You did quite right, sir; and now, 
ladies, if you have no objection, I will ask Mr. S. 
to sing us this (Landing him a song), so that I may 
judge the capabilities of his voice. 

SOFTCHUMP (rising).—I am not used to singing 
before ladies, don’t-cher-know, but I’ll do what I 
can if they'll help me out in the chorus. (Sings 
“The Longshoreman.” Prof. S. deats time in an 
absurd manner). 

First L.—How very nice ! 

SeconD L.—Thank you very much; it was 
beautiful ! 

TuirD L.—Quite an Orpheus, I declare!’ Why 
you sing better than Prof. Singwell himself ! 
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Pror. S. (rather angry).—Ladies, ladies, you 
are forgetting yourselves and talking foulishly. 
Mr. So.tchump does not sing so badly for an entire 
amateur, but, after the instruction you have had, 
you ought to know that he has many grave faults 
which it will be our duty and, I may add, our 
pleasure to correct. 

Sortcuump.—Oh, it’s all right, old chap, “holy 
sware kee mally pansay,” as my dad says. I’m 
sure its very kind of the ladies to praise me; I'll 
sing them another song if they like, I never mind 
pleasing people. 

Seconp L.—Oh, do please, we should like it. 

Pror. S.—Pray hold your tongue, Miss Flimsy, 
or you will have to go to the bottom of the class 
and learn that I shall not now give you the packet 
of chocolites that I promised you last week for 
good condu:t. (Miss F. goes to bottom of class). 1 
shall now proceed to give you the lesson ; of course, 
Mr. Softchump, you must not expect to understand 
everything at first, as I said to the young lady ju-t 
now—art is long, art is long. You must answer 
any question as best you can, and, in good time, 
no doubt we shall make a musician of you. Now 
then, atten:ion, one, two, three—stand up and toe 
the line. That’s right. You can easily understand, 
Mr. Softchump, that the distance between that 
part of our subject which deals with do, mt, re, fa 
and the part we have now attained is considerable. 

SorrcHuumP.— How far ? 

Pror, S.—Is that a pun, sir? If so, it is quite 
out of place. 

Sorrcuump.—Bar one. If Wibbleton to Wob- 
bleton is fourteen m les, how far is it from da, re, 
mi, fa, to counterpoint ? 

Pror. S$.—That is nothing todo with the lesson, 
sir, which deals with counterpoint and harmony. 
(Prof puts his foot on a stool and lectures). Counter- 
point signifies the parts of a melody. The simple 





harmony prevalent in the period of the celebrated 
Guid» d’arezzo consist. d of notes of equal length, 
hence the term, contrapunctus or counterpoint was 
applied to it. Harmony itself is of two kinds, 
natural and artificial. Give me, one of you, an 
instance of natural harmony. 

Sortcuump.—A baby crying at night, sir. 

Pror. S.—No, sir; that is a decided discord. 
Give me an instance of artificial harmony. 

SorrcHumMP.—A ‘cat mewing when you are 
pinching its tail. 

Pror. S.—I simply call that heartless conduct, 
sir, and for the present shall not pursue the sub- 
ject. We will relieve the tedium of the lesson. 
farther with a solo or two, and I will beat time 
for you. 

SorrcHumpP (supplicating).—Oh, please don’t, sir ! 

Pror. S.— Why not? 

SoricHuMP.—I’m afraid if you beat time you'll 
murder it. 

Pror. S.—Nonsense. If you will sing, Miss 
Flimsy (who I hope has recovered her temper) will 
play the piano for you. That reminds me, Mr, 
Softchump, you must also learn the piano, for it is 
now the most favoured of instruments. 

SorrcHuMP.—There is one that most peopie 
like playing on better, sir. 

Pror. S —What is that ? 

Sorrcuump.—Harping on one string. (Sings 
“ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.” 

Pror. S.—What note do you call that, sir. 

Sortcuump.—A grace note. 

Pror. S.—No, sir, it is a disgraceful note, .and I 
shall close the lesson now for the day, and hope 
that by our next meeting you will all think over 
what you have learned and be able to proceed a 
step further in the study of Harmony and Counter- 
point. 

( Curtain.) 


en 1 3 


Earty English opera was of the tvpe of the 
German “ Lieder-piel,” which was practically a play 
interspersed with songs and balads. It differed 
from the “ Singspiel,” or operetta, in-that the latter 
contained recitative, &c. 

Strict y speaking, Italy does not possess many 
national dances. The Saltarello is a Spanish im- 
portation, and the Bergamasca is only local. The 
gnly ones purely Italian are the Zaranée//a and the 
Monferina. The ‘Tarantella takes its name from 
the province of Tarento, and not, as in general 
supposed, from the species of spider known as 
tarantula. ‘The Monferina is so called because it 
originated in the ancient Duchy of Montferrat. 





THE most celebrated vocalist at the theatre in 
the Haymarket, from the arrival of Handel in 
England until after the formation of the Royal 
Academy of Music in 1720, was Anastasia Robin- 
son, a contralto, who was remarkable as much for 
her graceful acting as for her expressive singing. 





THERE is much in a name. None of the follow- 
ing well-known pieces were, however, so styled by 
the composer: Mozart’s “ Jupiter” symphony, 
Mozart’s “Song of the Swan” (the Symphony in 
E flat); Beethoven’s ‘ Moonlight,” ‘ Pastoral,” 
“ Dramatic,” “Storm,” or “ Appassionata” sonatas, 
his “Ghost” trio, his “ Harp” quartet, or his 
‘** Emperor” concerto. 
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